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XV.— PUBLICATION BEFORE PRINTING 

When the student of medieval literature busies him- 
self, as he must so often do, with the chronological sequence 
of an author's works, he finds himself saying that a given 
writing was ' published ' in a given year. What does 
the word ' published ' mean ? Obviously it must mean 
something different from the modern process of printer's 
proofs, advance notices, public sale, and book-reviews. 
When the textual critic strives to wrest from the existing 
manuscripts of a medieval work the evidence which shall 
enable him to reconstruct the author's original autograph, 
he finds himself speaking of copies made directly from 
this autograph. Under what conditions were these earliest 
copies ordinarily made? To both literary historian and 
textual critic it should be of service to make as clear as 
may be just what was involved in the act of publication 
before the discovery of printing introduced the sort of 
publication with which we are now familiar, and to deter- 
mine under what conditions an author's work might 
circulate during his lifetime. 

It is the purpose of this paper to set forth on the basis 
of contemporary evidence the conditions of publication 
which prevailed in Western Europe daring the fourteenth 
and early fifteenth centuries. 1 The conclusions it has to 
present are in no way startling. They show the medieval 

1 This paper covers part of a larger investigation on the ' Author 
and his Public in the Later Middle Ages ' which the present writer 
has in hand, an investigation which will include such matters as 
the author's relations to his patron, the extent of his reading public, 
and his opportunities for winning pecuniary rewards. 
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author acting as we should expect him to act under the 
conditions in which he lived and worked. They may, 
however, serve to make these conditions somewhat clearer 
and more real, and furnish definite proof for what has 
been merely probable conjecture. 

The fullest and most detailed evidence I have to offer 
is drawn from the Latin letters of Petrarch and Boccac- 
cio. 1 It will be convenient, therefore, to set forth at some 
length the circumstances of publication in Italy, and then 
inquire more briefly how far we are justified in assuming 
that similar conditions existed in the North. 



There are two letters of Boccaccio from which may be 
gathered some notion of what was involved in a formal 
publication. The first of these was written to Maghi- 
nardo dei Oavalcanti to accompany a presentation copy of 
Boccaccio's De Casibus Virorum Illustrium. 2 The author 
was uncertain, he declares, to whom he should dedicate 
the work which lay idle on his hands. ' For I had not 
completely made itp my mind to whom I wished first to 
send it, that so adorned, it might add something to its 
reputation, and that supported by his protection it might, 
under better auspices than I could give it, go forth to the 

'For Petrarch's Epistolae de Rebus Familiaribus (referred to as 
Epist. Fam.) and for his Epistolae Variae (Epist. Var.) I have used 
the edition of G. Fracassetti, Florence, 1859-1863. For the Epis- 
tolae de Rebtis Senilibus (Epist. Sen.), of which there is no modern 
edition, I have used Fracassetti's Italian translation, Lettere Senile 
di Francesco Petrarca, Florence, 1869-1870. For Boccaccio's letters 
I have used the edition of Corazzini, Lettere Edite ed Inedite di 
Boccaccio, Florence, 1877 (Referred to as Corazzini). 

'Corazzini, pp. 363-367. 
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public (prodiret in publicum).' After considering var- 
ious possible patrons — Pope, Emperor, or Prince — he dis- 
missed all as unworthy, and bethought him of his old 
friend, Maghinardo, whom he begs to receive it and at 
leisure read it. ' While reading it do not disdain to cor- 
rect whatsoever is not fitting. Then, when it shall seem 
well, share it with your friends (hoc inter amicos com- 
munices), and finally send it forth to the public (emittas 
in publicum) under your name.' 

Very similar is the letter in which Boccaccio dedicates 
his Be Claris Mulieribus to Madonna Andrea Acciaioli. 1 
' I have been turning over in my mind,' he says, ' to whom 
I should first send it, that it might not languish in idleness 
on my hands, and that aided by another's favor it might 
more safely go forth to the public (iret in publicum) 
.... To you, therefore, I send, and to your name I 
dedicate, what I have so far written concerning famous 
women. . . . Finally, if you shall think fitting to give it 
courage to go forth to the public (procedendi in publicum) , 
sent out (emissus) under your auspices it will go free, 
as I think, from the insults of the malicious.' 

Through the courtly compliment of these lines we can, 
I think, see something of the simple fact of medieval 
publication. Until this formal presentation, the work had 
lain idle on the author's hands, it had not yet gone out 
' in medium,' ' in publicum.' The recipient of such a 
dedicatory copy, however, was at full liberty to do with 
the work what he pleased* to lend it freely to his friends 
(inter amicos communicare) , and permit copies to be made. 
It would seem that the patron was even under some 
obligation to further its circulation (emitter e in publi- 
cum). Once in the possession of the public, a work was 

1 Corazzini, pp. 231-234. 
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beyond the author's control ; and his literary fame was at 
the mercy of the critics. 

To an author so jealous of his fame as was Boccaccio's 
friend, Petrarch, the irrevocableness of such publication 
was full of terror. It is well known that he never con- 
sented to the publication of his great epic, Africa, which 
did not circulate till after his death. To his friend, Bar- 
bate di Solmona, who had asked for a copy of it, he writes 
in 1352 that he is not yet ready to publish it. 1 If it 
ever does see the light, it shall go first to Barbato's door. 
It is well to let the work mature ; for there is no calling 
it back when once it has gone out to the public (semel in 
publicum egressae). And in the same year he writes to 
the Abbot of Corvara, who had asked to see the poem, 
that it still needs much revision. 2 

In a letter written to Boccaccio in 1363 s Petrarch 
relates how some years before, when the growing fame of 
his Africa had spread much farther than he desired, he 
had allowed his friend, Barbate, to take a copy of thirty- 
four verses of the poem which he greatly admired. Bar- 
bate promised that they should never leave his hand ; but 
he broke his promise, and permitted others to copy them. 
From that day Petrarch never entered the library of a 
litterato without finding his poor verses, the native rude- 
ness of which had been made worse by the corruptions of 
the copyist. The verses, published before their time, 
passed not only the Po and the Appenines, but also the 
Alps and the Danube. 4 

*Epist. Fam., 12, 7. ■ Episi. Fam., 13, 11. 

'Epist. Sen., 2, 1. 

'Several MS. copies of these 34 verses are still in existence. In 
1781 Iiefebre de Villebrune, finding one of the mss., took the lines to 
be a lost fragment of Silius Italicus, whose works he was editing, 
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Boccaccio was destined to suffer on a much larger scale 
from unauthorized publication through the promise-break- 
ing of a friend. In a letter written to Pietro di Monte- 
forte in 1373 1 he speaks of the premature publication of 
his De Genealogia Deorum which Pietro is calling to the 
attention of the distinguished and the learned by his 
praises. Boccaccio had carried the book with him on his 
journeys with the intention of revising and correcting it. 
He allowed his friend, Hugo de Sancto Severino, to read 
it, and then against his will permitted him to have a tran- 
script made of it. Hugo promised that he would not give 
any one else a copy until he had corrected in his copy 
whatever Boccaccio should correct in his own. But the 
promise apparently has not been kept, since Pietro has 
seen the work with all its faults where much needs revising. 
' And what is most grievous to me, I hear that it has been 
spread abroad (divvlgatus) among many, not by my 
liberality but as the gift of another; so that all hope is 
taken from me of making over into something better an 
imperfect work.' 

Before its formal publication a work might become 
known, as the instances just given will suggest, in the 
narrow circle of the author's personal friends. The au- 
thor might read his work aloud, as Petrardi did in the 
case of his Latin paraphrase of the Griselda story, or he 
might send an advance copy to a friend for criticism and 
advice, with the understanding, express or implied, that 
he should not permit it to be copied and circulated. 

and accused Petrarch of having copied Silius in his Africa. See 
Fracassetti's note in his translation of the Lettere Senile, Vol. I, 
pp. 94-97. One can imagine Petrarch's rage at his friend Barbato, 
could he have foreseen this charge. 
1 Corazzini, pp. 349-358. 
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Petrarch, for example, sends to Giovanni, Bishop of 01- 
miitz, his Bucolicum Carmen with the statement that 
Giovanni is the first whom he has permitted to have it en- 
tire, though he has allowed many to see it. 1 To Modio di 
Parma he sends two opuscula, asking him to tell him what 
displeases and to mark with a star the parts which he ap- 
proves. 2 And again we find Petrarch similarly indicating 
with a cross a hypermetrical line in a poem of Zanobi di 
Firenze sent to him for criticism. 3 In another letter 
Petrarch speaks of a copy of his own work, De Vita Soli- 
iaria, which was the first copy he had had transcribed; 
and in consequence, as is wont to happen, all the margins 
were full of corrections and additions. 4 

Even after a work had gone from his hands an author 
might try to correct a slip which he had not before noticed. 
In a letter to an unknown correspondent, 5 written perhaps 
in 1363, Petrarch says that about a year before, when he 
was making large additions to his Bucolics, he was walk- 
ing one day along the seashore when a verse occurred to 
him which he wished to add. Lest he should forget it, 
he wrote it down on the margin of his Africa which he 
happened to have with him. He then forgot where he had 
written it; till just the other day his eye fell on it. He 
has sent it to his friends at Milan, who had copies of the 
work, and to Donate. He now sends it to his corres- 
pondent with directions for its insertion at the proper 
place in the tenth eclogue. In a letter to Boccaccio, 
written in 1359,° Petrarch says that he has just discov- 
ered certain infelicities in his Bucolics, and in particular, 

1 Epist. Fam., 23, 6. 'Epist. Fam., 12, 18. 

2 Epist. Var., 60. * Epist. Sen., 16, 3. 

5 Epist. Var., 65. 

« Epist. Fam., 22, 2. 
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certain passages in which he had unwittingly echoed lines 
of Virgil and Ovid. Boccaccio had been given a copy 
of the work, and Petrarch now asks him not to be in a 
hurry to transcribe it, and in particular not to give a copy 
of it to our friend Francisco. He sends him, moreover, 
new lines which he wishes him to substitute in his manu- 
script for those which offend on the score of plagiarism. 
The way in which Petrarch happened to notice these 
defects in his work, which is detailed in the same letter, 
is of even greater interest for this investigation. Boccac- 
cio and Petrarch had been together, and with Boccaccio's 
help Petrarch had begun the task of revising the exem- 
plars of the Bucolics (exemplaribus revidendis) . Boccac- 
cio had read aloud, apparently from the original manu- 
script, while Petrarch revised the copies which had been 
made from it. Boccaccio had been obliged to depart before 
the task was finished, and had been allowed to take away 
with him a copy of the work, presumably one which had 
been ' proof-read,' and from it he had been authorized 
to make other copies. After his departure Petrarch 
pressed into the service another friend who read slowly 
and hesitatingly. Infelicities which in Boccaccio's fluent 
reading had not caught his attention became manifest to 
him in the slower reading of the substitute. He altered 
the work in all the exemplars in his possession, and begged 
Boccaccio to make the same corrections in the copy which 
he had taken with him. It would appear from the con- 
text that all this happened at the time of the formal publi- 
cation of the work. It is important to notice that an 
edition of several exemplars had been prepared, probably 
with the intention of sending them simultaneously to 
several friends and patrons, and that the author himself 
undertook the ' proof-reading ' of the whole edition. 
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That Petrarch was in the habit of revising personal! j 
manuscripts of his own works prepared by scribes whom 
he employed, and intended for presentation to friends 
and patrons, may be learned from a letter addressed to 
Pandolfo Malatesta. 1 With the letter Petrarch sent a 
volume containing his writings in the vernacular for which 
Pandolfo had asked. Petrarch regrets that these foolish 
trifles of his youth are in circulation. But how can he 
now help it ? For a long time they have been in the 
hands of all. He cannot refuse to Pandolfo what all 
possess. He apologizes for his slowness in complying with 
Pandolfo's request and for the badness of the writing. 
for which the scarcity of copyists and the slowness of their 
work have been to blame. Nor is the binding of the 
volume as elegant as he could have wished. If Pandolfo 
finds errors in the text here and there, it is because Pe- 
trarch is so busy that he has been forced to leave the 
revision of it to others, while he himself has barely given 
it a single and very hasty reading. 2 

1 have found two instances from the succeeding century 
of similar proof-reading on the part of the author. A 
manuscript of Guarino's translation of Lucian's Calumnia, 
has at the end a note which says that the volume was 
written in 1424 and then emended ' audiente Gicarino ' 
in 1427. 3 A splendid copy of the Thucydides trans- 
lation of Laurentius Valla, made in 1452, has at its close 
this note : ' This codex of Thucydides ... I, Laurentius 

1 Epist. Sen., 13, 10; cf. Epist. Var., 9. 

2 Epist. Var., : ' Incorrectionem operis si qua erit, mea eicuaet 
occupatio, qua obsessus feci luec per alios revideri, quamquam ego 
ipse vix demum semel raptim oculo trepidante perlegerim.' 

3 W. Wattenbach: Das Schriftwesen im Mittelalter, 3d ed., Leipsic, 
1896. p. 339. 
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. . . have revised with the same John who has so splen- 
didly written it. Therefore I have subscribed it with my 
autograph, that this codex may be the archetype of my 
translation, from which other exemplars can be emended.' 1 

This interest in and concern for the purity of his text 
Petrarch shows in many passages of his letters. When he 
sends to Barbato di Solmona a copy of the Poetic Epistles 
already dedicated to him, he accompanies the volume with 
a letter 2 in which he says that he had long been doubtful 
whether to send the epistles or suppress them, since they 
were written when he was young and immature. He 
would have yielded to his wish and destroyed them, were 
it not that the epistles included in the first part of the 
collection had already been published (in publicum exi- 
vissent), and are scattered among his friends, and, as he 
suspects, in incorrect form. His fame, which he would 
wish to guard by the suppression of the poems, now 
demands that they should go forth in a correct copy from 
which other copies may take their pattern (normam capi- 
ant). 

Continually and bitterly Petrarch complains of the 
difficulty of getting scribes, and of the carelessness of those 
whom he can get ' who are wont not to copy, but to write 
something totally different from what is set before them.' 3 
In several instances Petrarch is forced to make copies of 
his writings with his own hand. 4 At times he had in his 
household young men who acted as amanuenses ; s at times 
he sent a work away to be copied by professional scribes. 
Petrarch writes from Venice to his friend, Modio di 

1 Wattenbacli, p. 339. J Epist. Fam., 22, 3. 

* Epist. Hen., 5, 1. 

* Epist. Fam., 20, 5; Epist. Var., 49. 
'Epist. Fam., 18, 5. 
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Parma, asking him to look after the copying of his De 
Vita Solitaria : 1 ' If, as I hope, it has been copied, have 
it illuminated and richly bound by Master Benedict, and 
then have original and copy wrapped in waxed cloth and 
sent to me.' 

It seems plain that in fourteenth-century Italy the 
author was in the first instance his own publisher. It 
was his task to secure the labor of copyists and to oversee 
and revise their work. How large his first edition may 
have been we have no means of telling ; but it is clear that 
at the time of publication copies of the work were sent 
to several patrons or friends. Save accidentally through 
the indiscretion of a friend, a work was not allowed to 
circulate until it had received its final revision and had 
been formally presented and ' released ' ; though before this 
it might have become known to a good many people pri- 
vately. After the formal publication, each copy which 
had been presented could be freely copied under the direc- 
tion of its recipient; so that the recipients might become 
secondary publishers, as it were. To them the author 
communicated any alterations he might wish to make in 
his work. From time to time, at the request of friends, 
he would have made under his own supervision new ex- 
emplars ; and these would naturally incorporate any alter- 
ations he might have made in the meanwhile. I have 
found no evidence to show that the professional booksellers, 
the stationarii and librarii played any direct part in the 
process of publication. 

Wattenbach has shown 2 that they were regular pur- 
veyors of books in France and Italy from the beginning 
of the fourteenth century ; and Kichard de Bury tells us 3 

1 Epist. Var., 4. 'Pp. 561-562. 

* Pkilobiblon, Cap. 8. 
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that lie regularly employed stationarii and librarii in 
France, Germany, and Italy to send him new books. 
After a book had been given to the public, there would be 
nothing to prevent a professional bookseller from borrow- 
ing a copy of it and transcribing it for a customer. In 
this capacity the stationarii doubtless contributed to the 
circulation of a work; but there is nothing to show that 
Petrarch and Boccaccio had any direct dealings with them, 
nor that they had any one to act as publisher for them as 
Atticus in ancient times had done for Cicero. 1 



II 



Though the more feudal organization of society in 
France and England made the author in these countries 
rather more dependent on his patron than Petrarch and 
Boccaccio seem to have been, the circumstances of publi- 
cation were, so far as all the evidence shows, closely simi- 
lar. Very common in the manuscripts of fourteenth-cen- 
tury French authors are the miniatures which show the 
author on bended knee before the throne of a royal or 
ducal patron presenting in person a copy of his finished 

1 The stationarii aeem, however, to have acted as publishers for 
the universities. Rashdall (Universities of Europe in the Middle 
Ages, 1, p. 192) refers to a statute of the University of Bologna which 
required that every doctor, after holding a disputation, should, 
under penalty of fine, write out his argument and deliver it to 
the General Bedel of the University, by whom it was to be trans- 
mitted to the stationarii for publication. And Wattenbach (p. 
561, n. 3) quotes a censor's order of Thomas Arundel, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, issued in 1418, which concerns a volume of Wiclif's 
writings: 'Approbatum universitatis nomine ac auctoritate station- 
ariis tradatur ut copietur; et facta collatione fideli petentibus 
vendatur justo pretio sive detur, originali in cista aliqua univer- 
sitatis extunc perpetuo remanente.' 

8 
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work. This formal presentation to the patron constituted 
the final and definite publication. To such a formal pre- 
sentation Chaucer is evidently looking forward when in 
the Prologue to the Legend of Good Women Alcestis gives 
her command to the poet: 

And whan this book is maad, yive hit the quene 
On my behalfe, at Eltham or at Shene. 1 

As with Petrarch and Boccaccio in Italy, there seems 
generally to have intervened a period between the com- 
pletion of the work and this formal presentation, during 
Which the author revised his work and sought the counsel 
of friends. In the alliterative poem of advice to King 
Richard II, written in 1399, to which Skeat has given the 
title ' Richard the Redeless,' the author says of his work 
that the King's council and clerks may amend what is 
amiss in it: 

ffor lit it is secrette • and so it shall lenger, 
Tyll wyser wittis • han waytid it ouere, 
That it be lore laweffull : and lusty to here." 

Guillaume de Deguileville, in the preface to his Pelerir 
nage de la Vie Humaine, 3 tells us that he first wrote down 
his dream in 1330 but intended to correct and revise it. 
It was stolen from him and published abroad throughout 
the world. The thief had little thought of the author's 
profit. Until the theft he had been free to cut out pas- 
sages and add others as he wished ; but the unauthorized 
publication has taken away this freedom. Now after a 

»B 496-497. 

* Prologue 61-63 (Piers the Plowman and Richard the Redeless, 
ed. Skeat, 1, 605). 

* See the E. E. T. S. edition of Lydgate's translation of the 
P6lerinage, pp. 6-8. 
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period of twenty-five years ho has made a thorough re- 
vision, which he will send forth to every country where the 
work has previously been against his will. It ought 
not to have travelled thus without his leave. 

During this period of incubation the author might read 
aloud from his work, as Froissart read his Meliador at 
the house of the Count de Foix, 1 or as Deschamps, charged 
by his friend Machaut to present to the Count of Flan- 
ders a copy of Machaut' s Voir Bit, read the poem aloud, 
' present maint chevalier.' 2 There are a number of pas- 
sages in Chaucer's Troilus and in his Legend of Good 
Women which indicate that Chaucer had such an audience 
in mind as he wrote. 3 

For the author's personal supervision of the transcrib- 
ing and illuminating of the copies of his works intended 
for presentation there is abundant evidence. Christine 
de Pisan personally attended to the preparation of sump- 
tuous manuscripts of her own works for presentation, at 
their express command, to the Due de Berry and to the 
Queen, Isabel of Bavaria, and received therefor most gen- 
erous recompense. 4 When Froissart visited King Richard 
II in 1395, he took care to have written, engrossed, and 
illuminated all the treatises of love and morality which he 
had composed during the preceding thirty-four years, and 
presented this copy to the King in person. 5 Of the au- 

1 Ohroniques, ed. Lettenhove, Vol. 11, p. 85. Cf. also Froissart'a 
poem, he Dit du Florin. 

1 CEuvres de Deschamps, ed. Queux, Vol. 1, pp. 248-249 (Balade 
127). 

" Troilus 1, 5; 1, 30; 1, 50-52; 2, 29-31; 2, 43-44; 2, 1751; 3, 499; 
5, 1785. Legend 1554, 2401-2402. Anelida 165-167. Cf. Tatlock, 
Development and Chronology of Chaucer's Works, pp. 110-111. 

4 (Euvres Pottiques de Christine de Pisan, ed. Maurice Roy, Vol. 1, 
pp. vi, xii, 248-249. 

5 Chroniques, ed. Lettenhove, Vol. 15, p. 141. 
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thor's revision or ' proof-reading ' of the work of his copy- 
ist we have a clear case in the well-known lines of Chaucer 
addressed to Adam, ' his owne scriveyn,' in which he calls 
down plagues upon the scribe if, when there is again 
occasion to transcribe Boece or Troilus, he does not copy 
truly what the poet has written: 

So ofte a daye I mot thy werk renewe, 
Hit to correcte and eek to rubbe and scrape; 
And al is through thy negligence and rape. 1 

Mr. G. C. Macaulay, in his edition of Gower's Latin 
poems, 2 describes four manuscripts of Vox Clamantis 
which he regards as contemporary with Gower's lifetime, 
in all of which considerable passages have been erased 
and other matter substituted. The evidence which he 
presents seems to make clear that they were all written 
in one scriptorium, and that they were finished and in 
the author's possession when he determined to make cer- 
tain revisions. The revisions, however, are not quite iden- 
tical in the four ; so that we have apparently the phenome- 
non of an edition, of which four copies have survived to 
us, made for Gower and issued by him from time to time 
with successive revisions and alterations. 

From the evidence at my disposal I have cited only a 
few examples ; but they are sufficient, I trust, to show that 
the conclusions already reached from an examination of 
the conditions prevailing in Italy are true also for Eng- 
land and France. The author was, in the North as in 
the South, his own editor and publisher. "When a work 
had gone from his hands, to be sure, he could not prevent 
the free multiplication of copies, with its accompaniment 

1 Oxford Chaucer, 1, p. 379. 

1 Works of John Gower, Vol. 4, pp. lix-lxv. 
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of errors and corruptions. Only as from time to time he 
reissued the work under his own supervision could he 
' proof-read ' the new copy and scold the scribe into greater 
care. Chaucer could blackguard Adam his own scribe; 
but for the rest he could only pray God: — 

That noon miswryte thee 
Ne thee mismetre for defaute of tonge. 1 

This continued activity of the author as ' proof-reader ' 
and publisher must inevitably have given rise to repeated 
revision of minor details. The author's concern for the 
purity of his text which led him to revise each several 
copy prepared under his orders would also lead to a con- 
tinual and progressive alteration in phrasing and metre. 
Each copy might in this way take on tDie character of a 
new recension. I need only suggest that this probability 
is one which must be carefully taken into account by the 
textual critic. 

Robebt K. Root. 



l Troilus, 5, 1795-1796. 



